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enavaee FTE N Socrates was 
sy ) afked, ‘ which of 
* mortal men was 
“to be accounted 
: ‘ the neareft to the 
A ip ‘ Gonos in happi- 
MII T ANG © nefs?? he aniwer- 
ed, * that man who is in want of 
* the feweft things.’ 

In this anfwer, Socrates left it to 
be gueffed by his auditors, whether, 
by the exemption from want which 
was to conilitute happinefs, he 
meant amptitude of Soleilan, or 
contraction of defire. And, indeed, 
there is fo little difference between 
them, that Alexander the Great 
confeffed the inhabitant of a tub 
the next man to the mafter of the 
world ; and left a declaration to fu- 
ture ages, thatif he were not Alexan- 
der, he fhould wifh to be Diogenes. 

Thefe two flates, however, tho’ 
they refemble each other in their 
confequence, differ widely with re- 
{pect to the facility with which they 
may be attained. To make grea 
acquifitions, can happen to very 
few ; and in the uncertainty of hu- 
man affairs, to many it will be in- 
cident to labour without reward, 
and tolofe what they already pof- 
fefs, by endeavours to make it more ; 
fome will always want abilities, and 
others opportunities to accumulate 
wealth. lt is therefore happy that 
nature has allowed us a more cer- 
tain and eafy road to plenty ; every 
man may grow rich by contracting 
his wifhes, and by quiet acquief- 
cence-in what has been given him, 
fupply the abfence of more. 

Yet fo far is almoft every man 
from emulating the happinefs of the 





Gods, by any other mears than 
grafping at their power, that it 
feems to be the great bufinefs of 
life to create wants as faft as they 
are fatisfied. It has been long ob- 
ferved by moralifts, that every man 
fquanders or lofes a great part of 
that life, of which every man 
knows and deplores the fhortnefs : 
And it may be remarked with equal 
juitnefs, that though every man la- 
ments his own infufficiency to his 
happinefs, and knows himfelf a 
neceffitous and precarious being, in- 
ceflantly folliciting the affiftance of 
others, and feeling wants which his 
own art or ftrength cannot fupply ; 
yet there is no man who does not, 
by the fuper-addition of unnatural 
cares, render himfelf ftill more de- 
pendent; who does not create an 
artificial poverty, and fuffer himfelf 
to feel pain for the want of that, 
of which, whenit is gained, he can 

have no enjoyment 
It muft, indeed, be allowed, that 
as we lofe part of our time becaufe 
it fteals away filent and invifible, 
and many an hour is pafled before 
we recolle& that it is pafling; fo 
unnatural defires infinuate them- 
felves unobferved into the mind, 
and we do not perceive that they 
are gaining upon us, till the pain 
which they give us awakens us to 
notice. Noman is fuficiently vigi- 
lant to take account of every mi- 
nute of his lile, or to watch every 
motion of his heart. Much of our 
time likewife is facrificed to cuftom 3 
we trifle, becaufe we fee others tri- 
fle: In the fame manner we catch 
from example the contag.on of de- 
3 D fire ; 
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fire ; we fee all about us bufied in 
purfuit of imaginary good, and be- 
gin to buftle in the fame chace, left 
greater activity fhould triumph over 
us. ! 

It istrue, that to man, as a mem- 
ber of focicty, many things become 
neceflary, which, perhaps, in a {tate 
of nature arefuperfiuous ; and that 
many things, not abfolutely necef- 
fary, are yet fo ufeful and convent. 
ent, that they cannot eafily be 
fpared. In opulent flates and regu- 
lar governments, the temptations to 
wealth and rank, and to the dif. 
tinétions that follow them, are fuch 
as no ferce of underftanding finds 
it eafy to refift. 

He that is engaged in a prrfuit, 
in which all mankind profeds to be 
his rivals, is fuprorted by the au- 
thority of all mankind in the profe- 
cution of his defign, and will, there- 
fore, {carcely ftop to hear the Jec- 
tures of a folitary philofopher. Nor 
is it certain, that the accumulation 
of honeft gain ought to be hindered, 
or the ambition of juft honours al- 
ways to be repreffed. Whatever 
can enable the poffeffor to confer 
any benefit upon others, may be de- 
fired upon virtuous principles ; and 
we ought not too rafhly to accufe 
any man of intending to confine 
the influence of his acquifitions to 
himfelf. 

But if we look round upon man- 
kind, whom fhall we find among 
thofe that fortune permits to form 
theirown manners, that is not tor- 
menting himfelf with a with for fome- 
thing, of which all the pleafure and 
all the benefit will ceafe at the mo- 
ment of attainment ? One man ts 
beegaring his pofterity to builda 
houfe, which, when finithed, he ne- 
ver will inhabit ; another is level- 
ling-mountains to open a profpett, 
which, when he has once enjoyed it, 
he. can enjoy no more ; another is 
painting cielings, carving wainfcot, 
and filling his* apartments with 
coftly furniture, only that fome 
neighbouring houfe may not be 
richer or finer than his own, 

That fplendor and elegance are 
not defireable, cannot be denied ; 
but if we enquire clofely into the 
reafon for which they are efteemed, 


The Folly.of creating inartificial Wants. 


we fhall find them valued princi- 
pally as evidences of wealth. No- 
thing, therefore, can fhew greater 
depravity of underftanding, than 'to 
delight in the fhew when the reality 
is wanting; or voluntarily to be- 
come poor, that ftrangers may for a 
time imagine us to be rich. 

But there are yet minuter objects, 

and more trifling anxieties. Men 
may be found, who are kept from 
fleep by the want of a fhell particu- 
larly variegated ; who are wafting 
their lives in ftratagems, to obtain a 
book in a language which they do 
not underftand ; who pine with en- 
vy at the flowers of another man’s 
parterre ; who hover like vultures 
round the owner of a foilil, in hopes 
to plunder his cabinet at his death ; 
and who would not much regret to 
fee a itreet in flames, if a box of 
medals might be fcattered in the tu- 
mult. 
Nothing is fo worthlefs, but that 
prejudice and caprice can give it 
value ; nor any thing of {fo little 
ufe, but that by indulsin an idle 
competition or unreafonable pride, 
aman may make it to himfelf one 
of the neceffaries of life. 

Defires like thefe, we may furely, 
without incurring the cenfure of 
morofenefs, advife every man to re- 
pel when they invade his mind ; or 
if he admits them, never to allow 
them any greater influence than is 
neceflary to give petty employments 
the power of pleafing, and diverfify 
the day with flight amufements. 

An ardent with, whatever be its 
object, will always be able to inter- 
rupt tranquillity. What we believe 
ourfelves to want, torments us not 
in proportion to its real value, but 
according to the eftimation by which 
we have rated itin our own minds: 
In fome difeafes, the patient has 
been obferved to long for food, 
which {icarce any extremity of hun- 
ger would in health have compelled 
him to follow ; but while his organs 
were thus depraved, the craving was 
irrefiftible, nor could any reit be 
obtained till it was appeafed by 
compliance. Of the fame nature 
are the irregular appetites of the 
mind; though they are often ex- 
cited by trifles, they are equally 

difquieting 


Articles of the Romifh Faith. 


difquieting with real wants: The 
Roman, who wept at the death of 
his Jamprey, felt the fame degree 
of forrow that extorts tears on other 
occafions. 

Inordinate defires, of whatever 
kind, ought to be reprefled upon 
yet a higher confideration; they 
muft be confidered as enemies not 
only to Happinefs but to Virtue. 
There aremenamong thofecommon- 
ly reckoned the learned & the wife, 
who {pare no firatagems to remove 
a competitor at an auction, who will 
fink the price of a rarity at the ex- 
pence of truth, and whom it it not 
fafe to truitalone in a library or ca- 
binet. Thefe are faults, which the 
fraternity feem to look upon as jocu- 
lar mifchiefs, or to think excufed 
by the violence of the temptation: 
but he, who accuitoms himfelf to 
fraud in little things, wants perhaps 
Only opportunity to practife it in 
greater; ‘** he that has hardened 
himfelf by killing a theep,” fays 
Pythagoras, ** will with lefs reluc- 
tance fhed the blood of a man. 

To prize every thing according to 
its real ufe, ought to be the aim of a 
rational being. ‘There are few 
things which can much conduce 
to Happinefs, and, therefore, few 
things to be ardently defired. He 
that looks upon the bufinefs and 
buftle of the world, with the philo- 
fophy with which Socrates furveyed 
the fair at Athens, will turn away 
at lait with his exclamation, ‘* How 
many things are herewhica Ido not 
want !” 


Articles of the Romifh Faith; whereby 
Protefiants may fee the gro/s Abjur- 
dities of that Church. 


T HE twelve articles of the Ro- 
* mufh faith, additional to the 12 
Chriftian ones, which are contained 
in the apoftle’s creed, as to the fum 
and fubitanee of them. Thefe 12 
additional articles are contain’d in 
he famous Bull of Pope Pius, the 
4th dated at Rome in the year 156 
in which he proceeds to charge all 
men that would be faved, not only 
to own and {wear unto the articles 
contained in the apoitles creed, but 
alfo to the following articles, (ana- 
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mathizing all that do not fo) viz 1 
I do alfo, i. e. together with the ar- 
ticles of the Apoities creed, I moft 
firmly admit and embrace the Apof- 
tolical and ecclefiaftical traditions, 
and a!l other obfervations and con- 
ftitutions of the fame. i. e. the Ro- 
man church. 2d I do admit the fa- 
cred {criptures in the fame fenfe 
that Holy mother church doth whofe 
bufinefs it is to. judge of the true 
fenfe and interpretation of them; 
which I will receive and interpret 
according to the unanimous con- 
fent of the Fathers. 3d. Ido pro- 
fefs and believe that there are feven 
facraments of the new law, truly 
and properly fo called, inftituted by 
Jefus Chrift our Lord, and neceflary 
to the falvation of mankind, tho’ 
not all of them to every perfon. 
Thefe are baptifm, confirmation, 
eucharift, penance, extream unc- 
tion, orders, and marriage, which 
do all of them confer grace. And 
Ido believe that of thefe baptifm, 
confirmation and orders may not be 
repeated without facriledge. I do 
alfo receive and admit the received 
and approved rites of the catholick 
i.e€ Roman Church in her folemn 
adminiftration of the above faid fa- 
craments, 4th. I do receive all and 
every thing that hath been defined 
and declared by the Holy council of 
Trent concerning original fin and 
juftification. sth. | do profefs that 
in the mafs there is cffered to God a 
true, proper & propitiatory facrifice 
for the quick and the dead: And 
that in the moft holy facrament of 
the eucharift, there is truly, really, 
and fubftantially, the body and 
blood ; together with the Sou! and 
Divinity of our Lord Jefus Chritl; 
and that there is a converfion, 
made of the whole fubftance of the 
bread into the body, and of the 
whole fubftance of the wine into the 
blood ; which converfion the Ca- 
tholick Church calls tranfubfanti- 
ation. 6th. I confefs that, under 
one kind only, whole and intire 
Chrift, and a true facrament is ta- 
ken and received. th. Ido firm- 
ly believe, that there 1s a purgatory, 
andthat the fouls kept prifoners there 
do receive help by the fuffrages of. 
the faithful. 8th. I do likew ile be- 
,D2 lieve, 
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lieve, that the faints reigning with 

hrift, are to be worthipped and 
pray’d unto, and that they do offer 
prayer to God for us; and that 
their relicks are to be had in vene- 
ration, gth. | domoft firmiy af- 
fert, that the images of Chruit, of 
the bleffed Virgin, the mother of 
God, and of other faints, ougat to 
be had and retained, and that due 
honour and veneration ought to be 
given to them. oth. I do afirm, 
thatthe powersofisdulgeacewas lett 
by Chriftin the Charch, and that 
the ufe of them is very benencial to 
Chrittian people. ith. I do ac. 
knowledge the holy catholick and 
apoftolic Roman Church, to be the 
mother and miffreis of all church- 
es: And I do promife and {wear 
true obedience to the bifhop of 
Rome, the fucceffor of St. Peter, 
the Prince of the Apoftles, and vi- 
car of Jeius Chrift. 12th. I do un- 
doub edly receive and profefs all 
other things which have been deli- 
vered, defined, and declared by the 
jacred canons and oecumenical 
councils and efpecially by the holy 
Synod of Trent; and all things 
contrary thereunto; and ali here- 
fies condemned, rejected and ana- 
thematized by the church, I do like- 
wife condemn, reject, and anathe- 
marize. 

This is a fair profpeét of popery 
without any mifrepreientation or {fo 
much asa comment; for thefe are 
the words of the Creed itfelf, which 
all papifts are obliged to believe and 
proteis, in order to falvation, and 
which all thofe that enter into reli- 
gious orders do folemnly fwear unto; 
and therefore, it is plain, that chefe 
things are not looked upon by the 
Church of Rome as difputable opi- 
nions, but as neceflary articles of 
faith. 


An Account of Sir Hugh Middleton, 
avho projected, ana brought the New 
River to fupply the City of London 
avith Waier. 7 


ctR Hugh Middleton, was a 
“ native of Denbigh in Narth 
Wales, and a citizen and goid{mith 
of London. This city not being 
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fjufficiently fupplied with water, 
three atts of parliament were ob- 
tained for that purpofe, one in 
queen Elizabeth’s, and two in king 
James che Ift’s reign, granting the 
citizens of Londoo full power to 
bring a river from any part of Mid- 
diefex and Hertfordfhire. The 
project, after much calculation, was 
laid afide as impracticable, till Si 
Hugh Middleton undertook it: in 
contideration of which, the city 
conferred on him and his heirs, 
April the rit, 1606, the full right 
and power of the aét of parliament, 
—— unto them in that behalf. 
aving therefore taken an exact 
furvey of all {prings and rivers in 
Middlefex and Hertfordfhire, he 
made choice of twe {prings, one in 
the parifh of Amwell near Hertford, 
the other near Ware, both about 
twenty miles diftant from London, 
and aon united their ftreams, 
conveyed them to the city at a very 
great labour and expence. The 
work was beeun February the z2oth, 
1608, and carried on through 
various foils, fome ouzy and mud- 
dy, others extremely hard and 
rocky. Many bridges in the mean 
time were built over his New Ri- 
ver, and many drains were made to 
carry off land-{prings and common- 
fewers, fometimes over and fome- 
time under it. Befides thefe neceffary 
difficulties, he had, as may eafily 
be imagined, many others to ttrug- 
gle with; as the {pite and derifion 
of the vulgar and envious, the many 
caufelefs adeuiens and complaints 
of perfons, through whofe grounds 
the channel was to be cut, &c. When 
he had brought the water into 
the neighbourhood of Enfield, al- 
moit his whole fortune was {pent ; 
upon which he applied to the lord 
mayor & commonalty of London ; 
but they refafing to intereft them- 
felves in the affair, he applied next 
to king James. His majeity, willing 
to encourage that great and noble 
work, did, by imdentvre under the 
great-feal, dated May the 2d, 1612, 
between him and Mr. Middletor, 
covenant to pay half the expence of 
the whole work, pait and to come ; 
and thus the defign was happily ef- 
| , fected, 











feéted, and the water brought into 
the ciftern at Iflington on Michzel- 
mas-day 1613. Like all other pro- 
jectors, Sir Hugh greatly impaired 
his fortune by this ftupendous work ; 
for though king James had borne fo 
great a part of the expence, and did 
afterwards, in 1619, grant his let- 
ters patent to Sir Hoeh Middleton, 
and others, incorporating them by 
the name of ‘* ‘he governors and 
company of the New River, brought 
from Chadwell and Amwell to Lon- 
don;” and impowering them to, 
chufe a governor, deputy-governor. 
and treafurer, to grant leafes, &c 
yet the profic it brought in at firit 
was very inconfiderable. ‘There was 
no dividend made among the pro- 
prietors till the year 1633, when 
111. 19s. 1d, was divided upon each 
fhare. ‘The fecond dividend amount- 
ed only to 31, 4s. 2d. and inftead 
of a third dividend, a call being 
expected, king Chales I. who was 
in poffeilion of the royal moiety 
aforefaid, reconveyed it again to 
Sir Hugh, by a deed under the great 
feal, of the 18th ot November, 
1616, in confideration of Sir Huzh’s 
fecuring to his majefty and his iuc- 
ceffors, a fee-farm rent of sool. per 
annum, out of the profts of the 
company, clear of all reprifes. Sir 
Hugh charged that fum upon the 
holders of the king’s fhares. How- 
ever, for many years the New River 
hath yielded alarge revenue, and is 
fo valuable, that the fhares in it fell 
for thirty years purchafe. In the 
mean time, aichough Sir Hugh was 
a lofer in point of profit, yet he was 
a gainer in point of honour, for 
King James made him firftaknight, 
and then a baronet, for the fervices 
he had done. When and where he 
died, we cannot cell; but at his 
death he bequeathed a fhare in hts 


New River water to the company of 


gold{miths in London, for the bene- 
fit of the poor members of 1t, 

This fhort account was due to the 
memory of fir Hugh Middleton, 
whofe name deferves to be tranf- 
mitted with honour and gratitude 
to pofterity, as much as the¢e of the 
builders of the famous aquedudts in 
ancient Rome. 
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A Leiter from a young Lady, on the* 
Behaviour of the Men after Mar- 
riage. 

yt HE men-fellows are eternally 

ridiculing the women for neg- 
lecting after marriage to employ 
an equal attention in fecuring 
their conqueils, as before it they 
exert an induftry to captivate every 
body; but above all the fortunate 
favourite whom they intend to ho- 
nour with their hand. Hence, 
if a poor girl is furprized in a night- 
eap, fhe 1s inftantly condemned asa 
flovenly Indolent; and looked upon 
as utterly regardlefs of her huf- 
band, if fhe is not conftantly drefled 
before dinner-time. Yet at the 
fame time thefe mighty advocates 
for decency, the hufbands them- 
felves, claim an indubitable right 
of being as nafty and as odious as 
they think proper, and never recol- 
le& that a wife’s flomach may be 
turned at a rank beard of a week’s 
growth, or a filthy third day fum- 
mer’s flirt. 

I called a few mornings ago at my 
brother Tom’s, in Parliament-ftreet, 
who has lately married one of the 
{weeteft girls in the univerfe ; and 
immediaiely ob@rved, by a certain 
delicate projection of 'Tom’s upper 
lip, that fomething had put him out 
of humour Defirous of knowing 
the caufe, I turned to Clariila, who 
faten the fophain a dejected me- 
lancholy mood, and infitted upoa 
hearing the whole affair. After 
fome entreaty, Clariffa told me, 
that having lainin bed a little lon- 

er than ordinary that morning, and 

Eiien fearful of making my bro- 
ther wait for his breaktaft, fhe had 
huddled on her clothes in a hurry, 
and had come down in the fame 
ttockings which ihe had worn the 
day before ; adding, tnat Tom was 
extremely offended with her, and 
notwithitanding fhe had affured 
him he never ithould have a fecond 
caufe for complaint, he had been 
ijl-natured enough to fit in the room 
a whole hour without fpeaking a 
finele word. 

Upon receiving this information, 
I direftly weat up to Tom, with 
whom I happen to be a very great 
favourite, 
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favourite, and, in my ufual vay 
manner, took him by the collar, 
and dragged him acrofs the room 
to his wife. Tom, however, ftill 
gave himfelf fome airs ; and tho’ 
Clariffa, wich all the inexpreffible 
tendernefs of entreating love, put 
one of her white arms about his 
neck, and animeted her fine black 
eyes with an uncommon degree of 
the moft melting fenfibility, yet the 
ill-natured furly thing was not to 
be fofiened into complacency till 
he threw her into tears. Then, 
Sir, he was as humble in his con- 
ceffions as he had before been 
haughty in his refentment, and 
ftood a convincing proof that thofe 
who go to any extraordinary length 
jn their pride, will always go to the 
fame extremities in their humility. 

Calling again at my brother’s the 
next morning, a different feene 

refented itfelf to my obfervation. 

om had fupped with fome friends 
at the tavern over-night, and in- 
dulged himfelf fo freely with the 
bottle, that he came home nota lit- 
tle difordered. When I entcred the 
room he was lolling in an armed 
chair, with his gown and night 
cap on, his hair hanging {weaty and 
clammy down his cheeks and 
fhoulders, his beard aninch long 
upon his chin, his lips pale, livid, & 
oftenfive, his teeth covered with an 
odious confiftency of green and 
yellow, like the rotten part of a 
Chefhire cheefe, and his breath,--- 
good Lord deliver us !------- Well, 
over this amiable figure was a wo- 
man fcarce half a remove from an 
arch-angel, hanging with an air of 
divided fweetnefs and anxiety, 
every now and then kiffing one of 
his fqualid cheeks, and lamenting a 
head-ach which he complained of, 
and which I am told ts the general 
attendant of fuch irreguiariues. 
‘This was an opportunity pot to be 
neglected; and though perhaps I 
took my poor brother a little un- 
feafonably, I could not help ad- 
crefling him to the following pur- 
port: 

‘* Tam very forry, my dear Tom, 
thata man oi your fire underitand- 
ing fhould ever be feen in fuch a 
fituation as this, more efpecially 


when I confider the caufe. Yefter- 
day morning you were highly of- 
tended with poor Clariffa, becaufe 
fhe forgot to change a pair of 
ftockings; but give me leave to afk 
you, who has reafon to be offended 
now ? You will poffibly fay, that it 
is a woman’s duty to itudy what 
will pleafe a hufband; but furely 
you have too much underftanding to 
infer, that it is not a hufband’s 
duty to ftudy the fatisfaétion of a 
wife, particularly when that wife 
is a woman of uncommon excel- 
lence, and requires nothing but 
what is conducive to your own 
health, your own honour, and your 
own happinefs. A carelefsnefs in 
drefs, and inthe minuter delica- 
cies of female behaviour, are often 
pleaded as extenuations for the li- 
centioufnefs of many hufbands; 
and I grant with ahmoft as much 
juftice as fuccefs: But if a neglect 
of fome little ornament in dreis, or 
a propenfity to fome little foible 
in behaviour, are fo capable of 
eftranging the affe€tions of a huf- 
band from a wife, ought not a 
thinking man to tremble left a dif- 
regard of his own drefs, and fome 
laring irregularities in his own be- 
aviour, fhould equally eftrange the 
affe€tions of a wite from a hufband, 
and lead her infenfibly, as he him- 
felf perhaps is led, to a liking of 
another object more amiable, and 
confequently more apparently wor- 
thy of herregard? It the fame arts 
that firft engaged a hufband’s affec- 
tion are {till neceffary to keep thofe 
affections continually alive, it fol- 
lows of courfe that the fame tender- 
nefs, the fame complacency, and the 
fame every thing which originally 
won the lady’s heart, are abfolutely 
necefiary to be kept up too. Wo- 
men, my dear brother, are made 
like the men of mere fleth & blood, 
and are equally fubjeét to human 
infirmities; for which reafon I 
would advife every hufband who 
complains of an alteration in his 
wife’s manner or drefs, to examine 
himielf very carefully, left the error 
which he cenfures in her condué 
fhowld aétvally proceed from fome 
palpable impropriety in his own. 
A woman who during the days of 
courthhip 


Abridgement of the Arguments made U/e of by Mr. Alinon’s Coun/el. 


courtfhip enjoyed all the happy 
hours of a lover’s company, thinks 
it very hard, after marriage, to be 
the partner of his difagreable ones 
only ; and fhe who was treated 
with an uncommon fhare of vene- 
ra ‘ion when a virgin, will naturally 
loox for common civility when a 
wife: Where fhe fails in thefe 
views, and {till loves her hufband, 
fhe is rendered difconfolate to her- 
felf, and becomes utterly regardlefs 
of a perfon which fhe finds is no 
longer able to pleafe. But where 
fhe is difappointed, and does not 
love,---another objet is but too ge- 
neral a refource; and feparations, 
divorces, or infamies of a blacker 
nature, very often deftroy the peace 
and reputation of a family ; which 
a {mall degree of civility on the 
one fide, and a moderate fhare of 
underftanding on the other, would 
have rendered tolerably happy, and 
univerfally efteemed.” 


Abridgement of the Arguments made 
Use of by Mr Almon’s Counfel laf 
Term, upon the fhewing Cause why 
aWrit of Attachment fbould not go 
againf? him. 


FIRST, They contend that the 
pamphlet did not at all fuic the 
party alluded to. And, 

Secondly, That fuppofing the 
pamphlet to be a reflection on the 
party alluded to, yet that an at- 
tachment was an improper mode 
of proceeding in this cafe. 

In fupport of the firft propofition 
they obferved, that itappeared from 
the affidavits on beha!f of the pro- 
fecution, that the faéts were not as 
{tated in the pamphlet ; if fo, there 
was an end of the caufe for the 
particular mode of proceeding con- 
tended for. 

That it was impofhble that the 
character drawn in the pamphlet 
could be the portrait of an original, 
it deviated fo far from the hkenefs 
of any Chief Juftice, particularly 
the prefent one of the Court of 
King’s Bench. 

That it was only an anfwer, by 
way of argument, to another 
pamphlet, that haa advanced doc- 
trines not agreeable to the notions 


4°7 
of the author of The Letter o* 
Liébels. 

Asto the fecond head they obfer- 
ved, that if the chief prefident of 
this court was alluded to, he had fe- 
veral methods to do himfel! jultice, 
without taking this unconftitutional 
one; he wasa member cf a mott 
illuftrious body, who would never 
fuffer the fligheft refle€tion on the 
character of any of their members 
to pafs unnoticed or uncenfured ; 
that as a peer of the realm, he was 
entitled to his 2étion of Scandalum 
Magnatum, wherein he need not fear 
but that a jury would give hima 
proper fatisfaction for any injury he 
fhould prove to them he had re- 
ceived. 

That an attachment (the procefs 
of contempt) was originally infti- 
tuted far the benefit of the fubje; 
it was eftablifhed to enforce obedi- 
ence to the commands of the courts 
of juftice; it was founded in necef- 
fity, for, if the Courts of Juftice 
were not poffefied of fuch a power, 
their proceedings would be vague 
ard nugatory, and therefore as the 
cafe betore them was not attended 
with any of the peculiar circumftan- 
ces neceflary to fupport an applica- 
tion of this fort, it would be too 
much for the court to extend it be- 
yond its original limits. 

That even the practice of granting 
informations, which went a great 
way, would be nothing if the prefent 
motion were granted. 

The method to apply for an in- 
formation is this: The party who 
conceives himfel f injured annexes the 
paper in which he thinks himfelfal- 
luded to, to his own affidavit, wheres 
in he {wears that he believes the 
writer, printer, or publifher (as the 
cafe may happen to be) intended to 
reflect on him; whereupon the Court 
erants the information, but the de- 
fendant is always tried, and the 
fact proved: to the fatisfactionof a 
jury ; but in this cafe,if the attach- 
ment goes, the court exercifes the 
aiftin® and peculiar provinces of Par- 
ty, Judge, Evidence, and Fury. 

They obierved, that it was no 
contempt to difobey the ofder of 
a judge at Niff Prius, at the Old Bai- 
ly, or at Chambers, till made rules 
Oo 
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of court, which was generally done 
of courfe, from the refpect the court 
paid to the perfons who made fuch 
order ; however, as the order in quef- 
tion never was made arule of court, 
it was no contempt. 

They inftanced the late Lord Fer- 
rer’s cafe, in which an Habeas cor- 
pus had iffued in the vacation to 
bring his countefs before a judge, 
which the earl. not doing, a motion 
was made the enfuing term. for an 
attachment, fora contempt in not 
obeying the writ; but the court was 
of opinion it was no contempt of 
court the writ not having iffu- 
ed by virtue of a rule of the court, 
and the motion was denied, anda 
rule granted for another Habeas 
Corpus. 

Another cafe they inftanced was, 
a motion for an.attachment againtt 
the publifher of 74e Moderator, in 
which Lord Chief Juftice Pratt’s 
determination, for difcharging Mr. 
Wilkes from his commitment, was 
called precipitate and inconfiderate, 
injudicicus and erroneous 3 yet the rule 
was never made abfolute. 


ExtraZ from the North Briton, 
No. 153- 


yk HE complicated evils under 
which the kingdom labours, 
cannot be duly remedied without a 
thorough purgation of the public ofh- 
ces. In tuch a fituation of things, 
great mult be the deliberation, and 
many the difficulties to encounter, 
before a really national minifigy can 
confiitently enter upon the impor- 
tant duty of repairing the thatiered 
affairs of the kingdom, and con- 
duting the meafures of government, 
for the general weal. For this rea- 
fon, the friends of the people can- 
not aflume the execuiive province, 
till new fchemes are /egiflatively ap- 
proved of; or, at leait, as great a 

ertainty obtained, as the nature of 
the cafe will admit of, that all that 
influence which hath been hitherto 
employed to biafs us and miflead'the 
Ro: --**"** of the people, fhall be 
permitted to be exerted, for the fu- 
ture, to the moft patriot purpoles. 
Till this can be effetied we are 
not to expeé that the Change 
fo ardently wifhed for by the 
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public in general, can pofibly 
take place. In the mean time we 
ought all to rejoice that our amiable 
fovereign as plainly difcovers as his 
fubjeéts, the difference between the 
true friends of his royal houfe, and 
the covert foes who have {fo long 
fought to eftrange from the affecti- 
ons of his people, a prince born 
amongft us, and who loves, and is 
beloved by, every honett Englifh- 
man: And it muft greatly increafe 
the public fatisfaction to know, that 
one of the firit fubjeéts of the king- 
dom, fo nearly related to the crown, 
and fojuitly dreaded by the enemies 
of his family, hath fo nobly reaf- 
fumed the province for which he was 
born ; I mean, the great tafk of de- 
feating the euemies to the eltablifh- 
ment of the Houfe of Hanover in 
England, roufing the hopes of an 
aimoit defpairing nation, and fet- 
tling our affairs upon the great bafis 
of that revolution which firmly fix- 
ed, and gave birth to part of our 
prefent happy contiitution. We can- 
not harbour a fufpicion of the patri- 
oti{m of a prince deftined by. provi- 
dence to be the Saviour of the king- 
dom ;nor can we have any greatrea- 
fon to fear, that his anceafing en- 
deavours againit our /ecret enemies 
will not be as prevalent now, as they 
formerly were againit our opez 
(though lefs dangerous) enemies 
on the Moor of Culloden in the 
year 1746. The fame good genius 
which then direéted his proceed- 
ings, hath doubtlefs now infpired 
him with the great defire of faving 
the fate, and vindicating the na- 
tional rights. 

It is alfoa good omen for us, in 
our prefent circumflances, that the 
principal authors of the laie inade- 
quate peace are not cemented as for- 
merly. 

The late diflurbance a certain 
creat perfon has met with will, it is 
to be hoped, teach him that leffon 
which he refufes to take from me, 
and perfuade him that the happinefs 
of the moft powerful fubjeét in the 
world céten depends on the good 
opinion of the loweft of the people; 
not in free countries onl), but 
every where. In the moft enilaved 
nations, tyrants will often tremble 
in the midit of their guards ; and 

what 
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‘what degree of happiae{s, mult that 
man enjoy, who, ina land of liber- 
ty, is obliged to feek for the pro- 
tection of his life in military bands? 

The doétrine of libels has been, 
of late years, greatly extended be- 
yond the bounds known to our an- 
ceitors; but I ardeatly hope that 
the time fhall never arrive when the 
lowelt of the people fhall be debar- 
red from complaining of wants 
which cannot be di/penfed with from 
the neceffity of our nature; or from 
expofing, in a proper light, the 
wicked condué of thofe whofe be- 
haviour tends to drive the people 
to the molt de/perate mea/ures tor re- 
lief. Asa free people, we have an 
unquettionable right to comment 
on public meafures, and contrive 
fchemes to prevent the continuance 
of any minitter in power, who fhall 
have aéted in an impatriotic, un- 
conftitutional, or other unjuttifiable 
manner. Such miniiters are to be 
confidered as the wor/? enemies of 
their country. 

Sachovsrel in the reign of Queen 
Ann was juitly cenfured by the houfe 
of peers for preaching, that ‘* dz 
“* oppreffed people cannot lawfully u/fe 
‘* force againft the /upreme power, in 
** cafe their remonjtrances are re- 
“* jected ; and, that ** Prayers and 
“© tears are the only weapons an injured 
‘© nation can, at any time, have re- 
o - to againft their fovereign.” 
The Thefis eftablifhed, in this cafe, 
by the fentence of the higheft court 
of judicature in the nation, muft 
ftill conclude more itrongly in that 
of wicked minitters; and this judg- 
ment of the houfe of peers will re- 
main, to the lateft ages, recorded to 
their unfpeakable honour. 

Thanks to heaven, we have no 
complaint, nor caufe of complaint, 
againit the great and good prince 
whofe virtues now adorn our throne: 
Our artillery is planted againft thofe 
of his /ervants who opprefs, and not 
againtt our King. ”Tis them alone 
we complain of ; and their a¢tions 
demand that complaint. 


Extra& from Dr. Tiffot’s Advice to 
the People with regard to their health. 


THis work contains, fo many juft 
ob/ervations to prevent ficknelis, 


and to keepit from being fatal, that 
it were to be withed they were uni- 
verially known and attended to. 
The Doéor in the firft part of his 
Work, gives the ufual caufes of po- 
pular diforders as follows: 


‘ The moft ufual caufes of popu- 
lar diforders are thefe : 


I. saa Labour, or violent ex- 
ercife. his generally produces 
fome iniammatory difeafe ; a quin- 
fey, pleurify. or inflammation of 
the breaft. But the difeafe may 
fometimes be. prevented by dritnk- 
ing plentifully of fome temperate 
tefrefhing drink, juit tepid, while 
the party is hot, and coid after- 
wards, if more agreeable; {weet 
whey and botter- milk are very geod 
on thefe occafions, and even water 
flightly acidulated with lemon or 
vinegar. 


2. Sitting or lying dean ina cold 
place when very hot. This at once 
ftiops perfpiration, the matter of 
which being thrown upon fome in- 
ternal part proves th: caufe of ma- 
ny violent difeafes, particularly quin- 
feys, inflammations of the breait, 


pieeetiat, and inflammatory cho- 
ics. 


As foon as the firft complaint arifes, 

which is fometimes not till after fe- 
veral days, the patient fhould lofea 
little blood ; his legs fhould be put 
into warm water, and he fhould drink 
plentifully of the following infufion 
judt warm : 
‘ Take as many elder flowers as 
you can hold between yourthumb 
& fingers ; put them into an earth- 
en veffel with two ounces of ho- 
ney, and an ounce and half of good 
vinegar ; pour upon them three 
‘ pints and a quarter of boiling 
‘ water; ftir the mixture till the ho- 
* ney is diflolved, then cover up 
‘ the mug, and when the liquor is 
‘ cold, ftrain it through a linen 
* cloth. 

Such affiftances will frequently 
quell the diforder at the beginning, 
which if hot medicines are given to. 
fweat the patient will certainly 
become dangerous if not mortal. 

3. Drinking cold water when a per 

Jon is bot. This atts in the fame 
3 E manner 
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of court, which was generally done 
of courfe, from the refpeét the court 
paid to the perfons who made fuch 
order ; however, as the order in quef- 
tion never was made arule of court, 
it was no contempt. 

They inftanced the late Lord Fer- 
rer’s caie, in which an Habeas cor- 
pus had iffued in the vacation to 
bring his countefs before a judge, 
which the earl. not doing, a motion 
was made the enfuing term for an 
attachment, for acontempt in not 
obeying the writ; but the court was 
of opinion it was no contempt of 
court the writ not having iffu- 
ed by virtue of a rule of the court, 
and the motion was denied, and a 
rule granted for another Habeas 
Corpus. 

Another cafe they inftanced was, 
a motion for an.attachment againit 
the publifher of 74e Moderator, in 
which Lord Chief Juftice Pratt’s 
determination, for difcharging Mr. 
Wiikes from his commitment, was 
called precipitate and inconfiderate, 
injudicicus and erroneous 3 yet the rule 
was never made abfolute. 


Extra& from the North Briton, 
No. 153. 


ut HE complicated evils under 

- which the kingdom labours, 
cannot be duly remedied without a 
thorough purgation of the public ofh- 
ces. In fuch a fituation of things, 
great mutt be the deliberation, and 
many the difficulties to encounter, 
before a really national miniflgy can 
confiilently enter upon the impor- 
tant duty of repairing the fhatiered 
affairs of the kingdom, and con- 
ducting the meafures of government, 
for the general weal. For this rea- 
fon, the friends of the people can- 
not aflume the executive province, 
till new fchemes are legiflatively ap- 
proved of; or, at leait, as great a 
certainty obtained, as the nature of 
the cafe will admit of, that all that 
influence which hath been hitherto 
employed to biafs us and miflead the 
R---+ --***** of the people, fhall be 
permitted to be exerted, for the-fu- 
ture, to the moft patriot purpofes. 
Till this can be effected we are 
not to expect that the Change 
fo ardently wifhed for by the 
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public in general, can pofiibly 
take place. In the mean time we 
ought all to rejoice that our amiable 
fovereign as plainly difcovers as his 
fubjeéts, the difference between the 
true friends of his royal houfe, and 
the covert foes who have {fo long 
fought to eftrange from the affeécti- 
ons of his people, a prince born 
amongft us, and who loves, and is 
beloved by, every honeft Englifh- 
man: And it muft greatly increafe 
the public fatisfaction to know, that 
one of the firit fubjetts of the king- 
dom, fo nearly related to the crown, 
and fo juitly dreaded by the enemies 
of his family, hath to nobly reaf- 
fumed the province for which he was 
born ; I mean, the ereat tafk of de- 
feating the exemies to the eltablith- 
ment of the Houofe of Hanover in 
England, roufing the hopes of an 
aimott defpairing nation, and fet- 
tling our affairs upon the great bafis 
of that revolution which firmly fix- 
ed, and gave birth to part of our 
prefent happy contiituuion. We can- 
not harbour a fufpicion of the patri- 
oti{m of a prince deftined by. provi- 
dence to be the Saviour of the king- 
dom ;nor can we have any greatrea- 
fon to fear, that his anceafing en- 
deavours againit our /ecret enemies 
will not be as prevalent now, as they 
formerly were againit our opex 
(though lefs dangerous) enemies 
on the Moor of Culloden in the 
year 1746. ‘The fame good genius 
which then direéted his proceed- 
ings, hath doubtlefs now infpired 
him with the great defire of faving 
the tlate, and vindicating the na- 
tional rights. 

It is alfoa good omen for us, in 
our prefent circumfltances, that the 
principal authors of the laie inade- 
quate peace are not cemented as for- 
merly. 

The late diflurbance a certain 
creat perfon has met with will, it is 
to be hoped, teach him that leffon 
which he refufes to take from me, 
and perfuade him that the happinefs 
of the mott powerful fubjeét in the 
world citen depends on the good 
opinion of the loweft of the peopie; 
not in free countries onl, but 
every where. In the moit eniiaved 
nations, tyrants will often tremble 
in the midit of their guards ; and 

what 
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what degree of happine{s, mult that 
man enjoy, who, ina land of liber- 
ty, is obliged to feek for the pro- 
tection of his life in military bands? 

The doétrine of libels has been, 
of late years, greatly extended be- 
yond the bounds known to our an- 
ceitors; but I ardently hope that 
the time fhall never arrive when the 
lowelt of the people fthall be debar- 
red from complaining of wants 
which cannot be di/penfed with from 
the neceffity of our nature; or from 
expofing, in a proper light, the 
wicked condué of thofe whole be- 
haviour tends to drive the people 
to the molt de/perate mea/ures tor re- 
lief. Asa free people, we have an 
unqueltionable right to comment 
on public meafures, and contrive 
{chemes to prevent the continuance 
of any minitter in power, who fhall 
have acted in an impatriotic, un- 
conftitutional, or other unjuttifiable 
manner. Such miniiters are to be 
confidered as the wor/? enemies of 
their country. 

Sachoverel in the reign of Queen 
Ann was juitly cenfured by the houfe 
of peers for preaching, that ‘* dz 
“< oppreffed people cannot lawfully ufe 
‘* force againft the /upreme power, in 
<< cafe their remonjtrances are. re- 
“* jected ;” and, that ‘* Prayers and 
** ‘tears are the only weapons an injured 
‘© nation can, at any time, have re- 
~~ “4 to againft their /overeign.” 
The Thefis eitablifhed, in this cafe, 
by the fentence of the higheft court 
of judicature in the nation, muft 
ftill conclude more {trongly in that 
of wicked minifters; and this judg- 
ment of the houfe of peers will re- 
main, to the lateft ages, recorded to 
their unfpeakable honour. 

Thanks to heaven, we have no 
complaint, nor caufe of complaint, 
againit the great and good prince 
whofe virtues now adorn our throne: 
Our artillery is planted againft thofe 
of his /ervants who opprefs, and not 
azgaintt our’ King. Tis them alone 
we complain of ; and their aétions 
demand that complaint. 


Extra& from Dr. Tiffot’s Advice to 
the People with regard to their health, 


THis work contains, fo many juft 
obiervations to prevent fickneis, 


and to keepit from being f:tal, that 
it were to be withed they were uni- 
verially known and attended to. 
The Do&or in the firft part of his 
Work, gives the ufual caufes of po- 
pular diforders as follows: 


‘ The moft ufual caufes of popu- 
lar diforders are thefe : 


I. ts Labour, or violent ex- 
erci/e. his generally produces 
fome inflammatory difeafe ; a quin- 
fey, pleurify. or inflammation of 
the breaft. But the difeafe may 
fometimes be. prevented by drtnk- 
ing plentifully of fome temperate 
tefrefhing drink, juft tepid, while 
the party is hot, and coid after- 
wards, if more agreeable; fweet 
whey and botter- milk are very good 
on thefe occafions, and even water 
flightly acidulated with lemon or 
vinegar. 


2. Sitting or lying dewn ina cold 
place when very hot. This at once 
ftops perfpiration, the matter of 
which being thrown upon fome in- 
ternal part proves th: caufe of ma- 
ny violent difeafes, particularly quin- 
feys, inflammations of the breait, 
aman and inflammatory cho- 
ics. 


As foon as the firft complaint arifes, 
which is fometimes not till after fe- 
veral days, the patient fhould lofea 
little blood ; his legs fhould be put 
into warm water, and he fhould drink 
plentifully of the following infufion 
jut warm : 

‘ Take as many elder flowers as 

‘ you can hold between yourthumb 
‘ & fingers ; put them into an earth- 
* en veffel with two ounces of ho- 
* ney, and an ounce and half of good 
‘ vinegar ; pour upon them three 
‘ pints and a guarter of boiling 
‘ water; ftir the mixture till the ho- 
* ney is diffolved, then cover up 
‘ the mug, and when the liquor is 
‘ cold, ftrain it through a linen 
© cloth. 

Such affiftances will frequently 
quell the diforder at the beginning, 
which if hot medicines are given to. 
fweat the patient will certainly 
become dangerous if not mortal. 

3- Drinking cold water when a per- 

fon is bot. This acts in the fame 
3 E manner 
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manner as the preceeding caufe, but 
its confequences are commonly more 
fudden and violent. It produces 
quinfeys, inflammations of the 
breaft, cholics, inflammations of 
the liver, and all parts of the belly, 
with prodigious fwellings, vomit- 
ings, fupprefion of urine, and in- 
expre flible anguith. ; 

he moft prevailing remedies are 
bleeding, adminiftered immediately, 
a copious drinking of warm water, 
with the addition of one fifth part 
of whey; or of the following pti- 
fan, which is very pleafant. 

‘ Take two ounces of the whole 
* barley, wath it well in hot water, 
* then boil it in five pints of clean 
* water till the barley burits; to- 
* wards the end of the boiling throw 
« in one drachm and an haif of falt 
* petre, ftrain it through a linen 
* cloth and add to itan ounce and 
* an half of honey, and one ounce 
‘ of vinegar.” This alfo muft be 
taken warm. At the fame time fo- 
mentations of warm water fhould be 
applied to the throat, the breaft and 
belly, and a glyfter of warm water 
with a little milk fhould be injc&ed. 
A half bath of warm water has of- 
ten afforded immediate relief. 

It is hopelefs to admonifh people 
againft this fatal caftom, for none 
indulge 2t ignorantly: The moft il- 
literate peafant carefully reftrains 
his horfe from drinking when he is 
hot, yet perfons, from whom bet- 
ter things might be expeéted, facri- 
fice life for the immediate enjoy- 
ment of a momentary pleafure, in 
which they might indulge wich fafe- 
ty in a quarter of an hour. 

4. The Inconftancy of the Weather. 
We fhift all at once, and fometimes 
in one day from cold to hot, and 
from hot to coid ; this makes de- 
fluxions and colds more common 
amongtt us than the natives of mof 
other countries. 


To avoid difeafes from this caufe, 


we fhould go more warmly cloa- 
thed than the feafon feems to re- 
guire ; thofe who ftrip while they 
ufe any labour or exercife, fhould 
be iure to put on their clothes the 
moment their labour or exercife is 
ever. 


As thefe changes of weather are 
frequently attended with fudden, vi- 
olent, and unexpeéted rain, it fre- 
quently happens that people are wet- 
ted to the fkin, even while they are 
in a ftate of perfpiration with heat: 
If they continue the exercife they 
were ufing when the accident hap- 
pened, without remiffion, till they 
can change their clothes, they will 
generally avoid ill confequences, 
otherwile they are in danger of fatal 
pleufiies. 

When the body and limbs have 
been wet, the beft expedient of all 
is, to bathe them in warm water. If 
the legs and feet only have been wet, 
it will be fufficient to bathe them on- 
ly. The bath is ftill more effe&tu- 
al if alittle foap be diffolved in it. 

5- Clofe and putrid air. The tume 
of dunghills, ftagnant water, and, 
in general, all ftinks,jarein the high~ 
eft degree unwholefome. The win- 
dows of {mall houfes ought to be 
opened daily in all weathers, for a 
certain time ; farmers fhould never 
keep their dunghills near their hou- 
fes, and in town, when the fhores 
are offenfive, every poflible expedi- 
ent fhould be ufed to let the putrid 
air out, and frefh air in. 

6. Drunkenne/s, The poor wretches 
who abandon themfelves to drun- 
kenne(fs, if they do not die of in- 
flammations of the breaft, pleurifies 
or fome other critical diforder, in 
the flower of life, do infallibly fink 
into a premature old age, with 
all its weaknefs and all its pains. 
The weaknefs incurred by drunken- 
nefs is almoft always incurable, and 
fo are moft of the difeafes, particu- 
larly the afthma and dropfy. 

7. Bad bread, This is a much 
more general caufe of difeafe than 
the public is aware of. Bread is 
bad, either when it is made of bad 
corn, orwhen it is il! made. It isill 
made when itis adulterated with al- 
lum, when it does mot rife fufficient- 
ly, and when it is baked too little. 
Children and valetudinarians fuffer 
greatly, by difeafes arifing from this 
caute. 

Bad paftry meat, and fruit pies, 
and puddings are alfo extremely 
pernicious, the dough is often un- 

eavened, 





ill baked 


leavened, 
and is ftuffed with either fat or four fi 


and greafy, 


ingredients, which render the ill 
— of the dough more attive : 

omen and ~h idren, who, in coun- 
try places, and among the lower 
clafs of people, confume moft of 
-this food, are the very fubjects to 
whom it is moft pernicious. [t pro- 
duces obitructions in the bowels, 
a flimy vifcidity in the general mafs 
of hamours, general weaknefs, flow 
fevers, a hectic, the rickets, and the 
kinp’s-evil. 

This article is concluded with a 
= remark of great importance. 

ating flowly, and chewing very 
well, fays Dr. Tiflot, greatly leffen 
the danger of a bad regimen, and 
increafe the benefits of a good 
one. 

8. Bad water, This is a common 
caufe of difeafes in fome country 
_ places, but tne bad effects of water 
may be eafily prevented by the fol- 
lowing methods : 

If water is thick and turbid, or 
not clear, it fhould be left to fettle 
before it is ufed, and it will gene- 
rally become pure, merely by fet- 
tling. If not, and it appears to be 
flimy or muddy, it fhould be poured 
into a large veffel, half filled with 
clean fand, and itirred about, fo as 

erfeétly to mix the fand with it. 
hen the agitation is over, the fand 
will fink, and generally carry down 
with it all the foalneffes of the water. 
The following is ftill a better expe- 
dient; 

Procure two vefiels, and place one 
on a fhelf over the other: Let the 
upper one have a hole very near the 
bottom, and be half filled with 
fand ; into this veffel pour the wae 
ter, and it will be filtered by the 
fand, and pafs clear out of the hole 
at the bottom, whence it will run 
into the veffel placed underit. 

When water is hard, and will 
not wath well with foap, nor boil 
gardenituf tender, it fhould be 
expofed to the fun, or well boiled 
with fome bread in it. If by any 
means perfons are reduced to a ne» 
ceflity of drinking water in its pu- 


trid ftate, they fhould diffolve a lit. 


tle fea-ialt in it, or mix it with a 
little yinegar; but putrid water 





A foort and cheap Method of making Hay. 





4rt 


may always be kept till it becomes 
weet. 
[To be continued. | 


4 fhorier and cheaper Method of ma- 
hing Hay than that practifed at pre- 
fent. By a Farmer. 


As I think every member of foci- 
ety is indifpenfibly obliged to 
communicate what he has difco- 
vered for the public benefit, I fhall 
make no apology for fending you an 
account of my own practice in mak- 
ing of hay, though it may feem 
fmall and trifling at the firft menti- 
oning: but finding that it faves me 
near two fifths of the time and !a- 
bour I ufed to be at in this arricle, 
and that my hay is, I think, better 
than when [ ufed to puriue the ufu- 
al method, I efteem myfelf juftified 
in communicating it to the public. 

My method is this: | mow m 
grafs, and let it lie in the fwarth tll 
the dew is off the next morning; 
then [ turn and fpread my hay, and 
let it lie in the fun till the after part 
of the day, when I take it up and 
cock it well, and never meddle 
more with it till I cart it into my 
barn, or ftack it. Ifthe weather be 
ond, it will do wellto cart it after, 
it has ftood two days in cock. This, 
I have found by five or fix years con- 
{tant experience, anfwers for any 
fort of hay, except falt hay and red 
clover, of which iaft I have not had 
fo long trial: but with refpeét to 
clover hay, I managed it laft fum- 
mer after this manner, viz. I fol- 
lowed my mowers as they cut the 
grais, | fpread it as thin as I could, 
and before night I put it in cock, 
The next day, afterthe dew was off, 
I fpread it again ; in the afternoon | 
cocked it a fecond time, and med- 
dled no more with it tili I carted it. 
The appearance of the hay fince 
makes me judge no man has better 
of the fort.------- The réafon why 1 
think my hay really better, is, be- 
caufe I take it for granted, that the 
more juice, or natural moifture, we 
can retain in it, without corruptin 

and rotting the ftalk, the richer an 
more nourifhing it is. ‘The too often 
turning and ireacing & hay in the 
fun, extracts too much of the juices 
thereof ; and one 4 ¢ thus laying 
3 Ea 
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will take away {uch a quantity of the 
mott watery particles, as that the re- 
mainder is only fufficient to raife a 
proper fermentation thereof when 
in the cocks, while the fmallnefs of 
the body there keep, that fermenta- 
tion from rifing to fach a height as 
to corrupt ‘at. After twenty-four 
hours the fermentation will gradual- 
ly abate; and the pitching of the 
hay into the cart, and afterwards 
into the mow, oritack, fo checks it, 
that it will not again rife to fuch a 
height as to be detrimental. Cattle 
are fonder of this hay than of that 
which is made in the common way, 
and lefs of it will fupport them, 


The Reafenablene/s of fixing the Price 


of Provifions as wellas oy Ladour. 


N° truths can be clearer and more 
felf-evident than the following. 
‘That the value of ourlands depends 
on the flourifhing of our trade of 
exports. That our national funds, 
and paper credit, wealth and pro- 
perty, all entirely depend on the 
fame trade of exports ; confequent- 
ly that ovr whole national ftrength 
and wealth have, or can have, no 
other foundation than the means of 
finding employment for an abund- 
ant population. That thofe means 
of employment, cn which the de. 
grees of population depend, can no 
longer exilt than while the rates of 
Jabour are fuch as will fecure our 
commodities a preference, from 
price, at foreign markets; and it 
muft be deemed undeniable, that 
the rate of a man’s labour fhould 
always be proportioned to the means 
of fubfiftence, not of an individual, 
but, of a family : for if the labour- 
ing pecple are rendered incapable 
of fupporting famiiies with comfort, 
the gieat fource of population mutt 
be entirely cut off or, elfe it will 
become of a nature not fervicc- 
able, but burthenfome to the com- 
munity. 

From this clear ftating of felf-evi- 
dent faéts, thefe conclufions become 
demonfrative. ‘That to the prices 
6: the neceflaries of life, the prices 
of Jabour mult ever be proportioned. 
That on the cheapnefs of labour 
muft depend the extent of our fo- 
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reign trade of exports. That on the 
flourifhing of our trade of exports 
our monied property entirely, the 
value of our lands in a great degree, 
the extent of population, and there- 
in, together, the ftrength and wealth 
oi the nation muft infallibly depend: 
confequently, that ic fhould be the 
firft care of government, for the 
general good and fafety, to fecure 
to the people acheap fupply of pro- 
vifions, and of every other material 
article of the neceflaries of life. 

In this confilts the higher Police 
of every ftate ; and it js not only the 
moft effential to the proiperity of the 
communi'y, but alfo to the fafety of 
government. 

The means of fubfifting, nay 
even the comforts of life, are cer- 
tainly the rights of all who by ho- 
neft appl:cations endeavour to de- 
ferve them. Induftry will be de- 
ftroyed, if deprived ot its ends: and 
if people cannot live by their la- 
bours, there are but two recourfes 
to. be had, which are thofe of vio- 
lence, or defertion of the country. 
The laf I apprehend is an expedi- 
ent that is here much too frequently 
put in practice, The firft has often 
been attempted, and fometimes 
pufhed to dangerous lengths, but I 
hope vever wil be again. 

There can be no good reafon af- 
figned, why dealers in the neceffa- 
ries of life fhould not be as much 
reftrained in their profits of trade, 
as workmen of other kinds are in 
the prices of their labour. It cer- 
tainly follows to be a duty, if 
Government thinks it expedient?to 
fix the daily price of work, that it 
fhould {ecure to that.workman, by 
the adequate prices of the necefia- 
ries of life, the means of maintain- 
ing his family by fuch pay; other 
wife he becomes condemned to that 
worft of Egyptian bondage, a com- 
pulfion to make bricks without flraw, 
which is in that work an effeutial 
material ; or, in other words, to la- 
bour upon conditions that enabie 
him not to live. 

I do not fee any reafon why a 
weaver, a taylor, a carpenter, a 
cabinet maker, or any other work- 
man whatever, fhould be more cir- 
cum({cribed in the means of ie 2 
» % 4 j . a . ° . ‘ft e 
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moft by his honeft calling than the fometimes very difficult to make 
baker, the butcher, che tallow- them lie down in the fable; for 
chandler, on even the coal dealer, or fome of them.will ftand night and 
brewer They are as much free- day for feveral weeks, till their legs 
men by Magna Charta, and the {weil, and many diforders come on 
community is at leait equally bene- them, which are not eafily got rid 
fitted in all ways by their labours. of. 

But as it » not my oy ee! to ar- 
raign any laws, I will fuppofe, nay “a6. : ’ 
I allow, it is right for he general y agh and deg er more than 
good, that the prices of labour ). "b an a & good 
fhould be reafonably fixed. But h; ergs 4 . , ee wich 
then it muft, I think, 4 granted me. on ——— y Poorer Maoy ine= 
that it is as right the means of fub- ait 4 ae’ i ee ee 
fiftence by that pay fhould be fe- = A i it Meng Ar pera 
cured to them, and that they fhould a 5 ES Wena ee 
not be made to fuffer augmentati- — , 
ons of charge, either by additional . 1; fome years ago, when I lived 
taxes, or from the impofitions of 1" Efiex, appiied to feve.ai horte- 
traders in the neceffaries of life, C&aiers and grooms ; but :hey could 
without an equivalent allowed one of them iniorm me of any re- 
them in the rates of their labour. medy. 

If an article of trade is taxcd, the 
trader always takes more than an 
equivalent in the prices of the com- 
modity, and fometimes alfo another 
in the quality of ir, as has been 
often aflerted to be the cafe with re- 
fpect to porter. This generally dou- 
bles, often trebles, nay quadruples, 
and fometimes even more, the bur- 
thens of fuch taxes to confumers, as 
much to their prejudice as to the 
benefit of traders ; whereas the 
workman bears his full fhare of the 
burthens of fuch new taxes and their ' 
ageregates, without any kind of re- 2° about buying his horfes, he 
lief by increafe of hisearnings, and afked the dealer whether they lay 
therein becomes a great fufferer, if down in the ftable without trouble ; 
kept to thofe prices of labourwhich [© which he an{wered, that they did ; 
were fixed before fuchtaxes werelaid, but added, that it was a matter of no 

In fhort, the numerous new bur- confequence, as, if they did not, 
thens on the people, which have of they might, by a fimple method, 
late years been created by taxes, and be made to do it. ‘* When, fays 
the combinations of dealers in the he, you have a mind to make a 
neceflaries of life, make it requifite, horfe lie cown in the ftable, take a 
for the honour of Government, the PC of flrong pack thread, or lay- 
fecuiiiy of property, the profperity cord, and tie it as tight round the 
of the nation, and the contentment horfe’s tail as poffible, without 
of the people, that there fhould be breaking the fkin, and as near as you 
a careful review made of all the laws C4" tothe rump-bone: this, adds 
& regulations of Police, & effectual he will give him a pain in the back, 
remedies therein applied for the re- and he will be glad to change his 
moval ofall real evils & complaints. Pofture to get eafe; and when he 


finds he cannotin any other wa 
A Method of making Horfes lie down procure it, he will lie down, which 
in the Stable. 


e will find the moft eafy pofture ; 
rr. hes any concern with and he will, of courfe, {take a li- 
orfes, muft know that it is 


king to it.”, 
Modern 


This has frequently happened to 


Chance at length, however, gave 
me that knowledge, which [ had 
been jong in vain endeavouring to 
acquire; for dining, about a month 
ago, at the houfe of a friend, there 
happened to be a gentleman in com- 
pany who had lately been buy- 
ing fome horfes of a noted dea- 
er. 


As the converfation turned o 
horfes, this gentleman, whofe ve- 
racity I have the greateft reafon to 
depend on, cbferved, that when he 
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Modern Political Maxims. 


I. HAT the proceeding of the 
Svar-Chamber, and the cruel 
nifhments infli&ed upon Writers, 
in the moft arbitrary reigns, ought 
to be made precedents in the fame 
cafes at prefent. 

2. That the prefs ought to be 
bridled, and nothing fufter’d to be 
printed without the approbation of 
a Licenfer. 

3. That a corrupt dependency of 
parliament on the crown, is necef- 
fary to preferve the balance of our 
conftitution. 

4. That the independency of 
country gentlemen ought to dif- 
qualify them from being chofen re- 
prefentatives of their country ; be- 
caufe, as corruption is néceffary to 
fupport the conititution, thofe per- 
fons ought not to be im parliament, 
whofe independency may place 
them above corruption. 

s. That the laws of excife, are of 
all others, the moft proper to be 
eftablifhed in this kingdom, as they 
are the beft adapted to curb and keep 
within due bounds, the natural, but 
infolent freedom, and intolerable 
licentioufnefs of the Englifh na- 
tion. 

6. That juries are not judges of 
the law, but of the faé only. 

7, That offenders may be profe- 
cuted by attachments, and fenten- 
ced, by the court, to punifhments, 
without any trials by juries. 

8. That any part of Magna-char- 
ta may be revoked and fet afide by 
parliament. 

g. That the royal prerogative is 
above law, and may difpenfe with 


10. That large ftanding armies, 
in time of peace, are abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to keep the people in fub- 
jection. 

11. That officers of the army, 
who have feats in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, Ought to obey the minifter’s 
word of command therein, as much 
as they do their general’s in the 
field; and ought to lofe their 
ogee if they difobey his or- 

ers. 
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An Account of the Number of the Stars 
that may be ‘wes together in the Hea- 
vens on a char Night. 


THE following obfervations were 

made laft winter in very clear 
weather.——Whenever any doubt 
arofe the number counted was not 
increafed ; fo that the real number 
of ocular ftars in the then apparent 
hemifphere, might be, for ought I 
know, 30 or 40 more than in the 





following enumeration, 
s Stars feen in 

Aries 10 | Hercules 13 
Taurus 31 | Lyra 2 
Gemini 21 | Cynus 11 
Cancer - 12} Cetus 4 

£0 23| Pegafus 7 
Pilces 9g | Leo minor 7 
Urfa major 41 | Cameloparda- 
Urfaminor 81] lus 12 
Draco 24 \ Lynx | 20 
Cepheus zo | Charaand Af- 
Cailiopea 17 | terion 3 
Andromeda 28 | Lacerta Stello 5 
Triangulum 4 | Orion 25 
Mufca 4 | Hydra 
Perfeus 28 | Canis major 7 
Capella 17 | Canis minor 2 
ComaBerenicess | Lepus 11 
Cor Caroli 1 | ViaLa&ea 20 
Bootes 10 


Unformed. 

Betwixt Gem. Lynx, and Aur. 
&c. I 
—Cam. per. Lynx, Aur. and Via 
Laétea 7 
—Via La&ea and Bootes 18 
—Via Laétea and Pifces 6 
—Via Lactea and Pegafus 4 
In all 522 


Of the Difference between Truth and 


a Lye, 


TRUTH is always confiftent with 
itfelf, and needs nothing to 
help it out, itis alwas near at hand, 
and fits upon our lips, and is ready 
to drop out before we are aware: 
Whereas a lye is troublefume, and 
fets a mans invention on the rack, 
and one trick needs a gteat man 
more of the fame kind to make it 
gocd, 
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Setect Pieces of Poetry. | 


G y written in ver hot The weary foul imagination chears, 
adie aveather. - Her pleafing colours paint the future 


Bay 5 
Time paffes on, the truth itfelf appears, 
— 4 a a the paffing The pleafing colours inftant fade a- 





. . ’ Way : 
she a spa Giaes felntly.c'er the In diff’rent feafons diff’rent joys we 
place, 
The “an Ether fierce and fiercer And thefe thall fpring fupply, and fam- 
: . mer thefe ; 
Ant prams eature eases his sage Set Yet — ovens the bloom of fpring 
ri , defac 
Now ftill and vacant is the dufty ftreet 
And ftill and vacant where yon fields “4 fanumer fcarcely] brings a day to 


emer O for foine fecret fhad ; 
. : . iz y cool recefs ! 
Save aa oppeets’d with Some Gothic dome o’erhung with dark- 
: fome trees, 
ane bar Renae heyhey Where thick damp walls this raging heat 
7 reprefs ; 

—— - fprings, the reedy ditches Where the long ifle invites the lazy 

No verdant fpot in all the vale is found, breez 


es 
Save what yon ftream’s unfailing ftores But why thefe plaints? —-—— Amid his 


wattes of fand, 


Where ar flow’rs that made the gar- Ff more than this the ern 
fant feels ; 


Far more the Indian in Columbus’ land, 
While Phoebus o’er him rolls his fiery 
wheels : 
Far more the fenfible of mind fuftains, 
Rak’d with the poignant pangs of fear 
or fhame ; 


All but the natives of the torrid zone, 7 ® Hopelefs lover, bound in beauty’s 


chains, 
a s wilds, or Peru’s fields And He, wahene envy robs of harde 


earn’d fame: 
He, who a father or a mother mourns, 
Or lovely confort loft in carly bleona : 
He, whom the dreaded rage of fever 


Where is their beauty, where their fra- 
grance fled ? 
Their — relax, faft fall their leaves 


way, 
They fade and mingle with their dufty 
bed : 


Pleas’d with a clime that imitates their 


own, 
They lovelier bloom beneath the parch- 


ing ray. -— a burns, 
Where p.) wild nature's heart-reviving = flow difeafe leads ling’ ring to the 
tomb——~ 


> 
ee genial {pring the verdant | 64 - Soutd fiak beneath the prefent 


Silent in gloomy woods the feather’'d 5 64 man fhould triumph in the prefent 


2 throng Joy ; 
Pine thro’ this long, long courfe of fule poy pin tH unvarying ‘laws of heav’n 
try hours. ; ‘ ordain,” 
Where ' oe cee of blifs by fummer Hope in his ills, and to his blifs alloy, | 
= oe 4 — d Fierce and oppreffive is the fun we fhare, 
e ie along the riv let water Yet not unufeful to our humid foil ; 


Hence fhall our fruits a richer flavour 
ar, 
Hence fhall our plains with riper har- 
vefts {mile ; 


The field with verdure clad, with fra- 
grance fraught, 
The fun mild-beaming, & the fanning 


gale ? Reflect 
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Refieé and be content—for mankind's 
ood 


g 
Heav'n gives the due degrees of drought 


or rain ; 


To-morrow ceafelefs fhow’rs may fwell 


the flood, 
Nor foon yon fun rife blazing fierce 
again : 
Ev’n now behold the grateful change at 
hand, 
Hark, in the Eaft loud bluft’ring gales 
arife ; 
Wide, and more wide the dark’ning 
clouds expand, 


And diftant light’nings fiafh along the 
ies + 
O in the awful concert of the ftorm, 
While hail and rain, ant wind and 
thunder join! 
Let the great ruler’s praife my fong in- 
form, 


Let wonder, rev'rence, gratitude be 
mine, 


Verfes occafioned by reading Paradife 
Lott, Book 3d. 


I 


[f ILTON’s bright fancy roam’d 


abroad, 
Beyond this {mall diurnal fphere ; 
To heaven and hell it found the road ; 
Return’d, and told of counfels there. 
‘With rapture every genius reads, 
Admi.es each great, each wondrous 
flight: -_; 
‘Where he miftakes, kind candour pleads, 
(Forgiving errors muft be right) 
Hil 


But while we pardon let’s be juft, 
Confefs that wrong’s hjs plan: 
In powe: divine we all fhouid truft, 
Aiud vindicate God's ways to man, 


Strange doétrine that by one man’s 
crime, 
Millions of millions muff tranfgrefs, 
Obnexious ali to wrath divine, 
God has the wid/ not power to blefs. 
| Vv 


That every pardon muft be bought, 
(St. Paulis wrong) Grace is not free ; 
We're fav’d by works another wrought, 
Who purchas’d peace for you and me, 


Thefe errors like a torrent fpread, 
The rapid ftream bears truth away ; 

By prieft and people both ’tis faid, 
That night is brighter far than day. 


* Treaty of Bretignry in 1360, 


Serect Pisces of PorTry. — 


VIL, 
Elfe who'd prefer thefe frantic fchemes, 
Difcarding reafon and God’s word ? 
The gof;el gives us nobler themes, 
Direéting ali to ferve the Lord, 
Vill, 
To work our own faivation out 
With fear and trembiing, be fecure 
To put cur cali.ng ous of doubt, 
And mske our own eleion ture. 


1X, 


We're all to appear at judgment feat, 
Teo render up a jeft account, 

Each to receive what thall be meet, 
And equai to his works amount. 


x. 
By impvtation none are juft, 
Nor airy way can merit heaven ; 
When guilty, every finner muft 
Repent, return, and be. forgiven. 


France to England.——A Carp. 


Hilf other nations feem to a& by 
chance, 
Juft or unjuft, ast happens, look te 
| France : 
One fteady- maxim animates our plan 
Of policy, we'll chowfe you if we can. 
‘Thus nature forms the level: You may 
beat us ; 
That we can’t help; but then you can- 
not cheat us. 
This art our conftitution never fails, 
From antient + Bretigny to late § Ver- 
failles. 
Canfelefs you blame : 
by rules, 
You dread the name of knaves, the French 
of fools. 


Like you, we ac@& 


On Innocence joined with Beauty. 


LEST 
pride, 

Whofe want by nothing is fupply’d. 
Fair excellence ! whofe pure defires 
At leaft thine brighter than love’s fires, 
Beauty without thee has no pow’r, 
Or the fhort joy dies in its flow’r ; 
But where thou doft with beauty meet, 
There’s all that’s ravifhing and fweet. 


innocence! thou angels 


_ Nought e’er can quench the facred fire, 


Which beauty’s charms, & thine infpire : 
Jt e’en in heav'n will be the fame, 
Tho’ fomething more refin’d a flame, 


§ 1763. 
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